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224-32), "The Scholar": his duties as a Rhodes scholar; what he loses and 
what he gains by accepting a Rhodes scholarship; x (pp. 233-46), "Conclusion 
and Appendix": containing a list of the Oxford colleges with the number of 
undergraduates in each college, the Oxford University statutes concerning the 
admission of students of foreign universities to advanced standing, and a list of 
the subjects embraced in the Oxford responsions (entrance) examination. 

This synopsis of the contents shows that the book is not intended to be a 
history of the Rhodes scholarships to date, and rightly, for the time has not yet 
come to treat the subject in this manner. But Dr. Parkin's book has been 
written with careful attention to the history of the scholarships during their 
brief existence; it has been written in the light of experience and hence corrects 
many mistaken ideas in regard to the scholarships, and supplies information 
which has usually been found by experience to be lacking. The chief aim of 
the book is doubtless to arouse a wider interest in the Rhodes scholarships, an 
interest which has been sadly lacking — it is not too much to say always — in the 
past. But if each reader will have partaken of Dr. Parkin's enthusiasm, even 
to a small extent, the book will undoubtedly have attained its end. 

I have often wondered if teachers of the classics realize that the Rhodes 
scholarships offer an excellent opportunity for exploitation of the classics. At 
first sight this may seem a rather sordid view of the subject, but if the teacher 
believes as he should in the efficacy of the classics, and comes to know the lofty 
ideals of Cecil Rhodes, surely he will not hesitate to encourage any student to 
try for a Rhodes scholarship, even if it may seem very improbable that the 
student may ever reach his goal. If a boy reads Dr. Parkin's book he will be 
indirectly influenced to a study of the classics; he may become ambitious to 
obtain a Rhodes scholarship; and, not of least importance, he will have come 
in contact with a great man and a great idea, described in such a manner that 
the impression of both man and idea must be vivid. The book should be in the 
library of every preparatory school and college. 



E. W. Murray 



University or Kansas 



Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography. By Walter Leaf. 
London and New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xiv+406. 
$3.50 net. 

Doctor Leaf presents in this book the following thesis: At an early age a 
fortress was built at that place where trade-routes from the Pontus, the upper 
Aegean, and the lower Aegean converged. 

Around this fortress grew the city of Troy, whose commanding position 
gave it the power to exact tribute from all traffic through or by the Dardanelles. 
Troy grew great solely because it had and used the power to turn to its own 
advantage the industry, commerce, and wealth of others. 

The Greeks in their commercial expansion demanded a share of the com- 
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merce with the Pontus and the Asiatic shores of the Aegean, but while Troy 
was in control of the Dardanelles the only way by which Greece could have a 
part therein was by paying tribute to the lord of the straits. Greek expansion 
and Trojan exactions came into inevitable conflict. That conflict is in part 
described in the Iliad . 

A careful and extensive study of early trade-routes has convinced Doctor 
Leaf that the Trojan Catalogue, as found in Iliad B, is a true list of those 
nations whose commerce centered at Troy. Those peoples who sold raw 
products could find a market under any leadership, and so accordingly were 
indifferent and mercenary allies, but little interested in the fate of Troy; while 
others, such as theLycians, who prospered not as producers but as traders, saw 
their own ruin if the shores of the Dardanelles passed into the hands of their 
Greek rivals; hence they were vigorous supporters of the cause of Priam. 
When Troy lost the power to levy tribute her career was at an end, since her 
prosperity was not founded on her own natural resources or on native industry. 

The current opinion has been that the Iliad was only the magnified 
description of the battles and struggles of early Greek settlers in getting a 
foothold in Asia, a theory which gave no adequate reason for the presence of 
warriors from Ithaca, Crete, or Laconia, and which satisfied none of the con- 
ditions of the Iliad. Another much-heralded theory presented by Dummler 
and developed by Bethe is that the Iliad is a composite picture of tribal wars 
waged from Olympus to Lycia; some genius gathered a verse from a descrip- 
tion of this skirmish, a scene from that, then united these incongruous parts 
into a more incongruous whole, but no war in any way resembling that 
described in the Iliad took place. 

This book is the death of all these theories and brings almost absolute 
proof that the Iliad is the accurate description of a real war in a real place. 

Nothing could be more sensible or probable than that there must have 
been a time when Greek expansion broke the barriers put against it by the 
masters of the Dardanelles, and that the Iliad is a description of part of that 
struggle which destroyed the supremacy of Troy. 

Such a work as this could not have been produced without the previous 
labors of Schliemann and Dorpfeld, but Leaf was the first fully to grasp the 
great importance of their discoveries and to force them to a definite solution 
of the problem involved in the war of the Iliad. 

The author has made a minute investigation of Sestos and Abydos and 
found that the story of Leander and Hero does not correspond with the con- 
ditions of topography; p. 382, "The tale is graceful fancy, too delicate to be 
confronted with hard facts. It differs from the Iliad not merely because it is 
treated as pure romance throughout, but because it never had any hard facts 
behind it." While Homer wrote poetry, it was poetry based on exact knowl- 
edge of history, tradition, and topography; the story of Leander is pure fancy 
throughout. 
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All this shows that the Iliad is not a poem dipped from the same stream 
with the poems of the Argonauts, of Heracles, and of the Minotaur, but an 
independent and unique creation which is no more to be explained as the result 
of folk-poetry than the poems of Vergil, Dante, or Shakespeare. A poem so 
unlike the mass from which it sprang is not the poetic expression of a people 
but arose from the inspiration of an individual genius. 

Most of this book is devoted to presenting to English readers, for the first 
time, an adequate and comprehensive survey of the results of the excavations 
carried on by Schliemann and DSrpfeld. 

The illustrations are many and valuable; the printing, paper, and all the 

details are in keeping with the unusual merits of the whole. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 
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